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XVIII. —CHAUCER' S RETRA CTIONS 

At the end of Chaucer's Parson's Tale (I, 1081-92) the 
writer, speaking in his own person, asks the prayers of his 
readers that he may be forgiven, especially for his " trans- 
lacions and endytings of worldly vanitees, the whiche I 
revoke in my retracciouns " ; he gives a list of the prin- 
cipal ones, adding " and many another book, if they were 
in my remembrance"; and thanks Jesu Christ and all 
the saints for the works of edification which he has written. 
The question as to the genuineness of this passage may be 
approached from a new and more a priori point of view, 
if it still is a question; 1 if it is not, the following facts 
will still throw light on the subject. I propose to discuss 
the history and implications of the word retracciouns, and 
certain parallels to Chaucer's list of his works and ex- 
pression of dissatisfaction or satisfaction with them. 

1 It is needless to review opinion on the subject, since this has been 
done by Dr. Spies in the Festschrift Adolf Toiler . . . dargebracht 
(Brunswick, 1905), pp. 383-394. Of late years the tendency has 
been to regard the passage as genuine. The textual argument 
against it is not at all convincing. 
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The word in this concrete sense seems not to have been 
used in the vernaculars before this case, though retraction 
was used in Old French for the action of drawing back, 
transitively or intransitively. But in Latin the similar 
word retractatio was used concretely, in the sense of a 
reconsideration or correction, in no less than three earlier 
Latin works which are more or less similar to Chaucer's 
Retractions. 1 

The earliest and most important is St. Augustine's 
Betractationes, 2 which he wrote about the year 427, when 
he was seventy-three years old, having conceived the work 
fifteen years before. It was meant to be a review and re- 
vision of all his earlier works, but he states at the end that 
he published his retractatio of ninety-three major works, all 
that he remembered, before he began to revise (retractare) 
his epistles and sermons. His main object is to restate, 
revise or withdraw passages which he now feels to be 
objectionable; but he also reviews his own progress as a 
theologian, taking up his works chronologically, corrects 
misunderstandings, excuses certain premature publica- 
tions, sometimes defends himself, reassails such old ene- 
mies as the Pelagians, sometimes merely states the facts 
about a work, or even speaks of it with entire satisfaction. 3 
Most of his self-criticisms naturally are purely theological ; 
but they include regrets for using language insufficiently 
Christian, for once lightly ealling the Muses " quasi 

1 Urry in 1721 was the first to use the longer form of the word 
for the Chaucerian passage. It has since become general, but we 
may well revert to Chaucer's own form, even though it may have 
more of the meaning of the other than of its own modern meaning. 

2 Retractationum libri duo, ed. Pius Knoll, 1902, in the Vienna 
Corpus, vol. xxxvi; Migne, Patr. hat., xxxn, pp. 583-656. The 
work is studied by Professor Adolf Harnack in the Sitzungsberichte 
of the Berlin Academy, 1905, pp. 1096-1131. 

* As of his A.d Emeritum (bk. n, 72), Die fide (n, 89), etc. 
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aliquas deas " (I, 3) and using the word " omen " (I, 1), 
for giving too much recognition to chance and fortune 
(I, 1), etc. Occasionally he gives a bit of purely literary 
self-criticism; of his De inmortalitate animae he says 
(I, 5) he does not see how it got abroad against his will, 
and that it is so obscure, with its brevity and involved 
thought, that it is tiresome to read and he himself can 
scarcely make out what he meant. The work has always 
been sufficiently well-known, considering its comparative 
lack of interest and importance ; manuscripts are numer- 
ous, 1 and it is mentioned by Possidonius, Prosper of 
Aquitaine and Oassiodorus, 2 as well as by later mediaeval 
writers. 

It is the avowed model of the second work of like name 
which I am to describe, the Venerable Bede's Liber 
retractationis in actus [sic] apostolorum. 3 This is a late 
work, written after the year 731, and is simply a sup- 
plement of his earlier Expositio in acta apostolorum. He 
takes up the Booh of Acts chapter by chapter, commenting 
on various passages, of which some he had and some he 
had not discussed in the earlier work, the most notable 
difference between the two being that here he makes far 
more use of the Greek text. Bede's Betractatio is a re- 
vision of his earlier work to a much less extent than St. 
Augustine's Betractationes of his, and is really not much 
like the book it claims as a model. 

The third work to be noted is better named, — the Be- 
tractationes 4 put by Gerald de Barri at the end of his 

1 Vienna Corpus edition, p. xsi; Harnack, p. 1130. 

'Harnack, p. 1124. 

"Ed. Giles (London, 1844), xn, pp. 96-156; Migne, Pair, hat., 
xcn, pp. 995-1032. 

'Giraldua Cambrensis (Rolls Ser., 1861), I, pp. 425-7. He wrote 
also more than one other list of his works (vol. I, pp. 409-423). 
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Descriptio Cambriae. He means to set forth, he says, 
what .in his earlier writings is to be reconsidered (retrac- 
tanda), and how far his readers are to be on their guard 
against taking uncertain statements for certainties. He 
takes up only a few of his writings, the Topographia Hir 
bernica, the Symbolum electorum, the Invectiones, and the 
De gestis Giraldi, and admits that in the last two some 
of the strictures on his chief enemy, Archbishop Hubert 
Walter, were founded more on rumor than on fact, and 
that he had showed undue heat against him. He also 
states that some of the poems included among his are 
not by him. Nearly half the work is an analysis of the 
Archbishop's character. Though he does not say so, pro- 
bably he got the title and partially the idea from St. 
Augustine, whose De civitate Dei he quotes. 1 

It is hard to doubt that at least the title, 2 perhaps the 
idea also, of the final section of the Parson's Tale is due 
directly or indirectly to either St. Augustine or Gerald. 
The plural form of the word is used, as by the other two, 
but not byBede, and the use of the plural marks the word as 
concrete in sense. The form retracciouns (Kretractiones) , 
instead of retractaciouns, may be meant to convey the idea 
of withdrawal as well as of rehandling, for the passage is 
mainly a disowning or soi-disant revocation of works 
deemed blameworthy. 3 As to the purpose, of course it 

1 He also mentions Bede's histories. 

'It is practically that, the passage being called "my retrac- 
ciouns " ; unless we are to suppose, as Tyrwhitt suggested, the 
reference is to a work lost or never written. 

"There seems a certain irony, possibly gentle cynicism or merely 
formal piety, in appending it to the most extensive of them. St. 
Augustine gives the impression of being more in earnest, — " Scribere 
autem mihi iata placuit, ut haec emittam in manus hominum, a 
quibus ea, quae iam edidi, reuocare et emendare non possum " 
(Prologus, §3). I am aware that some believe large parts of the 
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is by no means precisely like that of St. Augustine's book. 
The saint, dealing only with works written since he be- 
came a catechumen, and mostly when he was a cleric, had 
not to disavow entire unedifying books, but merely to 
correct passages. The resemblance is greater to Gerald's 
Betractationes, also brief, also appended to an earlier and 
long work, also expressing moral compunction; but less 
well known. Either might have served to crystallize a 
narrowly pious impulse in the sick or aging Chaucer. 1 

This pious impulse does not lack parallels in literary 
history. Sometimes, as with Chaucer, it is expressed in 
the very publication which contains the supposed offence. 
Edmund Spenser, " having in the greener times of " his 
youth composed " two Hymnes in the praise of love and 

Canterbury Tales were out of Chaucer's hands before his death; 
if so, there may be a slight chance, perhaps, that it was possible 
to append this passage to MSB. which it was impossible to expurgate 
or suppress. Yet Mane. T., save for its moralizing end fully as 
worldly a vanity as most of the works recanted, is indissolubly joined 
to Pars. T. (cf. my study MS. HI. "7334 and Revision of the C. T., Ch. 
Soc, 1909, p. 21 ) . The Retractions seem to occur in all mss. which 
contain the immediately preceding part of Pars T. unmutilated. I 
have examined two-thirds of the existing mss. of the G. T. (cf. the 
above-mentioned study, pp. 4, 24-5), and have seen the passage in the 
following: (in London) HI. 1758, Koy. 18C, Add. 5140, Egert. 2726; 
(in Oxford) Arch. Seld., Bodl. 414, Hatt., Rawl. 149 and 223, New 
Coll., Trin. Coll. 49 (from my notes I cannot be positive as to this 
MS.); (in Cambridge) 'Cm.Ii and Mm, Trin. Coll. 3. 15; Lichfield. 
The latter part (or all) of Pars. T., including the Retractions, is 
wanting in all the nineteen other mss. listed on p. 4 of my study, 
except ms. Laud 600; in this the end of the tale was lost, and re- 
placed in a later hand only through v. 1080. *. e., as far as the 
Retractions, which proves nothing except some independence on the 
part of the mender. The passage is or was in five of the eight 
published mss. 

*He shows elsewhere, I believe, no acquaintance with Gerald. 
St. Augustine he frequently names and quotes, usually no doubt at 
second-hand. Cf. Skeat's index of names and add Phys. T., 114-7. 
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beautie," found they ministered overmuch to youthful 
passions, and was urged " to call in the same." Finding 
them much spread in manuscript copies, he " resolved 
at least to amend, and, by way of retractation, to reforme 
them," and accordingly wrote his Platonic hymns Of 
Heavenly Love and Of Heavenly Beautie. Along with 
the former two, he published them in 1596, with the 
preface which I have summarized. His mea culpa over 
the earlier hymns, now published with a poetic corrective, 
hardly seems to us called for, and clearly was not meant 
to be taken very seriously, 1 as perhaps Chaucer's was not. 
A very mild degree of attrition suffices to a satisfactory 
confession when the ghostly father is the poet's self. 
Again, among Eobert Herrick's Noble Numbers the second 
is His Prayer for Absolution: — 

For Those my unbaptized Rhimes, 
Writ in my wild unhallowed Times: 
For every sentence, clause, and word 
That's not inlaid with Thee, (my Lord) 
Forgive me, God, and blot each Line 
Out of my Book, that is not Thine. 
But if, 'mongst all, Thou find'st here one 
Worthy thy Benediction; 
That One of all the rest, shall be 
The Glory of my Work, and Me. 

This appeared in 1648 in the same volume with the 
Hesperides and the epigrams, for some of which latter 
absolution was quite in order. 

Other poets late in life have expressed regret for their 
early works, often those for which posterity most values 
them. Jean de Meun at the beginning of his Testament 

*Cf. Fletcher in Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., xxvi, p. 452. But his 
use of the word retractation puts him in the line headed by St. 
Augustine. 
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expresses repentance for the vain writings of his youth 
which have given delight, and in which he must have 
included his part of Le Roman de la Rose; Boccaccio shows 
shame for his nugas, pricks to unholy love, after the terri- 
fying messages of the monk Pietro Ptetroni. 1 Angus 
O'Daly, an Irish satirist and bard of the 16th century, 
in dying uttered a rann revoking his many slanderous 
verses on the nobles of Munster. 2 Lope de Vega on his 
death-bed told his biographer Montalvan that he regretted 
not having given his whole life to composing autos and 
other religious poetry. 3 Dryden, warning Mrs. " Cor- 
inna" Thomas in a letter of November, 1699, against 
writing as coarsely as Mrs. Behn did, says, " I confess, 
I am the last man who ought, in justice, to arraign her, 
who have been my self too much a libertine in most of 
my poems; which I shou'd be well contented I had time 
either to purge, or to see them fairly burn'd." 4 That thi3 
was due to no merely passing mood is shown in his Elegy 
on Mrs. Ann Killigrew, — 

O gracious God! how far have we 
Profaned thy heavenly gift of poesy? 



wretched we! why were we hurried down 

This lubrique and adulterate age, 
(Nay, added fat pollutions of our own) 

T' increase the steaming ordures of the stage? 

Others have really done what Dryden said he should have 
liked to do. George Herbert's friend Nicholas Ferrer just 

1 Letter to Maghinardo dei Cavalcanti; cf. De Gen. Deor. xrv, 19; 
Petrarch, Lett. Sen. I, 5. 

•Eleanor Hull, Text Booh of Irish Literature, it, 175; Douglas 
Hyde, Literary History of Ireland, pp. 477-8. 

'Obras (Royal Academy, Madrid, 1890), I, 496. 

* Scott-Saintsbury edition, xvni, p. 166. Dr. Root also refers to 
parallels in Ruskin and Tolstoi {Poetry of Chaucer, p. 288). 
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before his death had a bonfire made of all his lighter 
secular writings on the spot where he was to be buried. 1 

It is clear then that the impulse has shown itself again 
and again to express regret for and even to destroy 
works which the over-sensitive conscience of elder years 
has thought blameworthy. It is true that Chaucer's Re- 
tractions pass most of these other disclaimers in solem- 
nity ; also that Chaucer was no longer himself if he seri- 
ously would have liked to blot out entirely, on religious and 
moral grounds, the Book of the Duchess, the Troilus, the 
House of Fame, the Legend of Good Women, the Parlia- 
ment of Fouls, and the Canterbury Tales (" thilke that 
sownen in-to sinne"). Certainly no disavowal among 
those mentioned seems at once so solemn and so needless. 
Yet Spenser's, Herrick's and Dryden's, if taken literally, 
seem to a modern needlessly sweeping and strong. With 
Chaucer there is also to be considered the enormously 
strong pull of the whole spiritual teaching of the Middle 
Ages toward the ascetic attitude to worldly pleasure, which 
often has become stronger on a man as he has aged, which 
has drawn statesmen and soldiers into such religious houses 
as the Grande Chartreuse even as late as the 19th century ; 
we may remember also the statement in Gascoigne's Theo- 
logical Dictionary that Chaucer at his death was bitterly 
penitent for his amorous writings. 2 It is clear also that 
before Chaucer's day there was a well-marked though slim 
literary tradition for writing Retractations, which, if it 
does not prove it was Chaucer who wrote the Retracta- 

1 A. G. Hyde, George Herbert and his Times (London, 1906), p. 
255. A distinguished modern artist is known by his friends to 
have destroyed a number of his valuable early works because he 
considered them likely to have an immoral effect. 

■ Hales, Folia Literaria, pp. 110-1. 
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tions, 1 would make his doing so a little more intelligible. 
After all this, is it so hard to believe in at least so much 
other-worldliness as is shown by adding the passage to a 
work which he neither suppressed nor reformed? 

John S. P. Tatlock. 



1 It has sometimes been suggested that they were added by one 
of those vaguely-conceived denizens of the past, " the old monks." 
This reflects the discredited notion that in the later Middle Ages 
most of the copying was still done in convents. Adam the Scrivener 
was no monk. But late in his life Chaucer, who the year before his 
death rented a house from the monks of Westminster, might have 
got into the monkish point of view. Even when he finished the 
Troilus he had enough of it to summon young folk home to God 
from worldly vanity and carnal love (v. 1722 ff.) ; which is very 
like a Retraction of the Troilus and Criseyde. 



